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THEY TALK DISARMAMENT 
BUT PREPARE FOR WAR 


The Geneva Conference is again in session. 
A great deal of prominence is given to vari- 
ous plans, seemingly aiming at the limitation 
of armaments. In truth, none of the powers 
represented in Geneva, except the Soviet 
Union, have any intention of reducing arma- 
ments. In fact, the contrary is true. Germany 
is clamoring for the right to build up an 
army and navy and the smaller European 
powers, Hungary, Austria, Jugoslavia, also 
insist upon increasing their armed forces. 
France proposes to create a European army 
under the control of the League of Nations. 
But as the Army and Navy Journal of No- 
vember 5 aptly says: “If the French plan be 
adopted, against what country would the 
General Staff prepare? Would it be Soviet 
Russia ...?” The only genuine disarmament 
proposal—the proposal for total disarmament 
made by Litvinov, is pigeonholed and forgot- 
ten. It is evident that the delegates to the 
Geneva Conference, except the Russians, 
exert themselves in speechmaking just to hide 
from the world the war preparations that go 
on behind the scenes. 

Talk of war is more insistent than ever. 
In the past weeks there have been more ref- 
erences to the possibility of war in the 
speeches and statements of prominent Euro- 
pean and American public men, than for 
many months before. Real, unmitigated war 
with all its horrors, is going on at this very 
moment in several parts of the world—in 
China, in South America. The killing and 
maiming of thousands of people and the de- 
struction incident to war operations is of daily 
occurrence. Japan is pursuing its imperialist 
aims of conquest despite the pacifist talk at 
Geneva. We quote again from the Army 
and Navy Journal of November 5, “Two 
items of unusual interest bearing on the in- 
ternational situation were carried by the 
press this week. The first rumored a strength- 
ening of the bonds of friendship between 
France and Japan and a loan of $100,000,000 
to the latter by French financiers. The other 
is the report that the Japanese Navy has pre- 
pared supplemental estimates to strengthen its 
air forces. The sum involved is variously 
reported. as $97,500,000 to $114,000,000.” The 
same journal says further: 

“The foreshadowed understanding between 
the strongest military power of Asia and the 
strongest power of Continental Europe may 
not materialize. For years, however, the 
rumor has persisted toward that end. France’s 





sphere of influence lies in Yumen adjoining 
the colony of Indo-China, British and Rus- 
sian interests are closer to or conflict with 
what Japan considers its proper sphere of in- 
fluence. Both the Japanese and French en- 
croachments in China are apt to conflict with 
the American doctrine of the ‘open door.’” 

The situation is charged with highly explo- 
sive material. The United States and every 
other capitalist country are strengthening 
their armies and navies. The United States 
Army is practically on a war footing. The 
War Department is preparing to place under 
arms 11,000,000 soldiers between the ages of 
21 and 30 years, and 4,000,000 of them in the 
first twelve months of mobilization. The 
National Security League Quarterly for Sep- 
tember in disctissing the friction between 
Japan and the United States asks, “What is 
the United States going to do about it?” and 
answers, “Well, our fleet is in the Pacific any- 
way.” Under these conditions a spark from 
any quarter may set aflame the accumulated 
powder and start a gigantic conflagration. 
The only country in the world that stands 
for universal peace, that is making every ef- 
fort to avert the impending catastrophe, the 
Soviet Union, is the ultimate object of attack 
of the imperialist powers. The Friends of the 
Soviet Union in the United States must mo- 
bilize all their forces against the impending 
conflagration and for the defense of the 
Soviet Union. 





From Henri Barbusse 
Paris, France 


For anyone who has crossed the Soviet 
Union on the eve of its 15th Anniversary as 
I have done, it is clear that the gigantic in- 
dustrial and agricultural attainments of the 
workers’ state and the growing progress of 
the public wealth of a tremendous population 
which no longer knows want and unemploy- 
ment, that the excellent and valuable work, 
which the F. S. U. has undertaken, must con- 
sist in fighting the more and more outrageous 
lies spread against the Soviet Union. 

In the Friends of the Soviet Union I cor- 
dially greet the Friends of truth and real 
human progress; with a full heart I join them 
in celebrating this victory of the 15th Anni- 
versary, this victory of all mankind. 





Order your books through SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY 


The Filipino masses are in revolt against 
the oppression of American imperialism which 
is similar to the oppression formerly suffered 
by the colonial peoples under the Tsar, such 
as the Central Asiatic sections of the Russian 
Empire. These former colonies are now self- 
governing Soviet republics—Kazakstan, Turk- 
menia, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, the Kirghiz 
Republic, etc. The 11,000,000 people in these 
autonomous republics who formerly lived in 
extreme poverty and were exploited by Rus- 
sian and native rulers alike, are now engaged 
in building new industries and collective farms 
and enjoy a much higher standard of living 
than they ever knew before. 


This is a photo of a recent demonstration 
in Manila demanding independence from the 
United States. 


Acme Photo 





From Marcel Cachin 
Paris, France 


The Friends of the Soviet Union have the 
special mission of calling upon all workers for 
the defense of the Soviet Union, which is 
being continually threatened by decaying 
imperialism. 

At the same time we must point out more 
than ever the tremendous successes of So- 
cialist construction in the country of the 
Soviets. It is becoming more and more clear 
to well informed men and women, that the 
Soviet example is the only way out for man- 
kind threatened with the most terrible catas- 
trophies. This truth must be defended before 
the mass of the workers, the intellectuals, the 
proletarian and peasant classes by facts, fig- 
ures, statistics and reasons. In the whole 
world, all the lackeys of capital are organiz- 
ing an embittered propaganda against the 
U. S. S. R., and are conducting it with the 
aid of the capitalist governments. This propa- 
ganda will become more savage in proportion 
as the proofs of the collapse of the capitalists’ 
regime accumulate. 

The task of the Friends of the Soviet 
Union in replying to these attacks, slanders, 
stupidities and lies is a tremendous one; every 
true friend of the Soviet Union must do his 
share to fight back these attacks. 





TO THE SOVIET UNION 


On the Successful Completion of 
the Five-Year Plan 


How pitifully small 

the vicious slanders fall 
and shrivel in the white fire 
of their building. 


Still exploiters scream and drivel 
“forced labor,” “dumping”—petty lies 
beside the mighty towers that rise 
on every hand— 


Magnitogorsk, Kuznetsk, Gigant, Baku, 
and Dnieprostroy blazing like the sun—Yes 
from the whole broad Soviet Land 

a hundred and sixty million tumultuous 
voices thunder the chorus of their success. 


Muriel Wright. 





Errata 


In the November SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY, the date of Lenin’s letter to the Mem- 
bers of the Central Committee was stated 
incorrectly. It should have been 1917 and 
not 1932. ; 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR FULL UNCONDITIONAL 


RECOGNITION OF THE SOVIET UNION IS ONE OF 
THE CHIEF TASKS OF THE F.S.U. 


HE Republican administration has 

been bitterly opposed to recognition, 
and almost succeeded in destroying trade 
between the two countries. Soviet pur- 
chases in America were cut down from 
$116,000,000 in the first 9 months of 
1930 to less than $12,000,000 for the 
same period of 1932. At the same time 
Soviet trade with Germany and other 
European countries increased corre- 
spondingly. 

With the coming of the Democratic 
administration the question of Russian 
trade and recognition will come to the 
forefront. What is Mr. Roosevelt go- 
ing to do about it? In answer to an 
inquiry from SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY (October issue) he stated: 


“T can only assure you that if I should 
be elected I would make it a point to 
inform myself as to the different angles 
of this question and to reach the best 
decision within my power.” 


The huge market for American prod- 
ucts which the Soviet Union presents 
and the corresponding market for Rus- 
sian products in the United States, are 
practically undeveloped for lack of nor- 





mal relations. Soviet Russia, as Col. 
Hugh L. Cooper has stated, is a po- 
tential purchaser of billions of dollars’ 
worth of American goods. Russian or- 
ders would give thousands of jobs to 
American workers who are at the pres- 
ent time unemployed. The more indus- 
trialized the Soviet Union becomes, the 
greater the prosperity of its people, the 
more trading it is likely to do with other 
countries. Thus the second Five-Year 
Plan, which contemplates the invest- 
ment of some 75 billion dollars in the 
national economy and the improvement 
of the living conditions of the people by 
300 per cent., will necessitate large im- 
portations from foreign countries, as 
well as larger international trade in gen- 
eral. The United States is the logical 
country to supply the Soviet Union with 
machinery, mechanical equipment, and 
to use quantities of Russian raw ma- 
terials. This requires the establishment 
of normal economic and diplomatic re- 
lations, which are absent today. 

Of course, it must not be expected 
that recognition will remove all trade 
barriers, or the danger of imperialist 





Demand Recognition! 
Support the Second 
Five-Year Plan! 
DEFEND THE 
SOVIET UNION! 





This old peasant, Tovarisch 
Shevelev, is a Shock Brigader 
on the Kolkhoz (collective 
farm) near Briansk and enjoys 
using the new telephone which 
has just been installed in his 
village. His daughter, Olga, is 
receiving instruction from Albert 
Shotts, assistant foreman at the 
big ball-bearing plant in Mos- 
cow. This plant, one of the 
achievements under the Five- 
Year Plan, manufactures auto- 
mobile accessories and parts. 
Most of the workers in this fac- 
tory were peasants who until 
recently had no experience in 
the complicated processes re- 
quired in such work. They are 
— acquiring the necessary 
skill. 


stor: 





aggression. The differences between a 
state which is victoriously building So- 
cialism and a state of declining capi- 
talism are too profound and will not be 
eliminated by recognition. But the toil- 
ing masses of the two States are vitally 
interested in promoting peaceful and 
friendly relations. Therefore, the fail- 
ure of the American government to 
recognize the Soviet Union has been 
contrary to the interest of the masses of 
the American people. But while the es- 
tablishment of normal relations is de- 
pendent in a large measure upon the ad- 
ministration at Washington and the 
business and financial circles of the 
country, it is dependent in no less de- 
gree upon an aroused public sentiment 
demanding recognition and extension of 
trade. 

We appeal to all true friends of the 
Soviet Union to help arouse, crystallize 
and organize effectively the widespread 
sentiment for recognition which exists 
in all strata of American society, and 
to bring it forcefully to the attention 
of the new administration by means of 
at least a million signatures to a recog- 
nition petition. We also urge all work- 
ers’ organizations to pass resolutions 
demanding full and unconditional dip- 
lomatic and trade relations with the 


Soviet Union. 







DOES MR. LEVINE TELL THE 


UIT has been brought by Isaac Don 

Levine against SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY in the amount of $250,000. 
Mr. Levine claims that his reputation as 
an “authority” on contemporary Russia 
was injured to that extent by a review 
of his book “Red Smoke” which ap- 
peared in the October issue of the mag- 
azine. 


What does the capitalist press say 
about “Red Smoke”? George Britt in 
the World-Telegram of August 18 said: 
“One is startled when Mr. Levine out- 
does his former personal insults to 
Stalin, jeers at the Five-Year Plan, 
pooh-poohs the Soviet resources, sniffs 
at its industry, slights its agriculture, 








scorns its man-power and knocks down 
ikons all over the place. Such things 
were common talk once, but they 
haven’t been said lately. ‘Red Smoke’ 
should give aid and comfort to Presi- 
dent Hoover and all the foes of recogni- 
tion, for why climb on board a sinking 
ship? It is a debater’s handbook for 
Representative Fish and the other view- 
ers-with-alarm.” 


Some years ago Levine professed to 
be pro-Soviet, as can be seen from some 
articles he wrote around 1920. Since 
then his writings have become more bit- 
terly anti-Soviet; in “Red Smoke” he 
is more violent in his villification of the 
Soviet Union than most of the White 





Guard, reactionary and social fascist 
writers. The theme of “Red Smoke” is 
that “Russia, as far as natural resources 
are concerned, ranks among the lowest 
countries in the world. In fact, agri- 
culturally these resources are just as in- 
adequate for the huge and growing pop- 
ulation as the mineral reserves are for 
industrial progress. . . . Stalin’s regime 
brought the Russian standard of living 
below that of China and India.” 

Anybody may write about the Soviet 
Union as he pleases but when the writer 
in his effort to prove a point deliberately 
misquotes, or alters the meaning of his 
references, or makes obvious misstate- 
ments, then it becomes necessary to ex- 
pose his work as it deserves. 





HELP DEFEND SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY! CONTRIBUTE TO OUR 
DEFENSE FUND 





A detailed analysis of “Red Smoke” 
is now being prepared, which will show 
many instances of misquotation and mis- 
statement. Levine hasn’t been to 
the Soviet Union since 1923 or 1924. 
Most of his references are based on old 
reports ; he seems to ignore the research 
carried on in the past eight or ten years, 
both by Soviet and foreign specialists, 
and their reports that the Soviet Union 
is one of the richest countries in the 
world in natural resources. Prof. I. M. 
Gubkin, member of the Soviet Academy 
of Science and a geologist of interna- 
tional reputation, has the following to 
say: 

“The 1913 estimate of iron ore re- 
sources by Prof. Bogdanovich, consid- 
ered most authoritative at that time, 
gives the resources as two billion tons, 
but now we have 8.6 billion tons. Add 
to this the Kursk Magnetic Anomaly. 
This little ‘discovery’ makes our quad- 
rupled figures seem miscroscopic. It 
contains over 200 billion tons of quart- 
zite with a metallic content of 30 to 45 
per cent. German scientists in 1926 es- 
timated world supplies of iron ore at 
243 billion tons. Now Soviet Russia 
adds a second and larger half—about 
260 billion tons. Such is the country 
‘extremely poor in iron.’ 





“Red Smoke” claims that the iron ore at 
Magnitogorsk will be exhausted within a dec- 
ade; American and Soviet scientists state 
that there is enough high-grade iron ore at 
Magnitogorsk to last a century—300 million 
tons, and only half the territory has been 
prospected! 


Photo Margaret Bourke White 
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“As to non-ferrous metals, we have 
not yet found all our resources of non- 
ferrous metals. But already the com- 
mercially available supplies of copper, 
mostly in Kazakstan, are six times what 
old Russia knew—13 million tons, com- 
pared to 1,391,000 tons. Soviet geology 
has raised known supplies of lead to 3.8 
times pre-war, and zinc, 4.8 times. Also, 
the Soviet Union has two-thirds of the 
world’s known resources of manganese 
ore. 

“But perhaps fuel is lacking—per- 
haps our magnificent ore supplies are 
just a cold clod of metal, which we can- 
not smelt into machines, locomotives, 
rails? The pre-war estimates gave Rus- 
sia 130 billion tons of coal. Since then 
we found 1,113 billion tons, and moved 
up to third place in the world, after the 
United States and Canada. But Can- 
ada’s supplies are 75 per cent lignite, 
while ours are 85 per cent first class, 
high calory coal. Besides this the Tun- 
gus coal basin has not been fully sur- 
veyed : preliminary estimates give it sev- 
eral hundred billion tons, and the Pe- 
chora deposit probably contains many 
billions. 

“Now oil. The old exploiters knew 
only one oil source in the Ural-Emba 
region; we have found 200. New re- 
sources have been found in Sakhalin. 


TRUTH ABOUT THE SOVIETS? 


Favorable geological structure has been 
found in Western Siberia, Baikal, and 
Kamchatka. Total resources are esti- 
mated at several billion tons, with 1.5 
billion already carefully surveyed. We 
have about 60 per cent of the world’s 
black gold. 

“Well, the enemy is obstinate in his 
class blindness. He sees a Russia which 
no longer exists. Even the land on 
which Russia stood is no more, and no 
longer are the same deposits in her 
depths. There is the Soviet Union, with 
new Soviet deposits. There is a So- 
cialist land, a land of mighty industry, 
a land with a driving advance of scien- 
tific thought, taking possession of the 
immense riches of nature.” 

This statement of Prof. Gubkin is 
confirmed by many American investi- 
gators, specialists in their fields. We 
shall cite only a few. 

Mr. C. F. Marbut, principal soil 
scientist of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in an article in the Geo- 
graphical Review, January, 1931, cal- 
culates the “comparative areas of wheat 
land in Russia and the United States” 
as follows: 

In the U. S.: 
366,498 Sq. miles or 234,545,920 acres 
In the U. S. S. R.: 
1,335,160 Sq. miles or 854,503,040 acres 


This chart is an answer to Isaac Don Levine’s anti-Soviet slanders. 
**Red Smoke”’ is part of the smoke-screen for imperialist war preparations. 


Drawing by Liston M. Oak 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INCREASES IN USSR. 
WHILE IT DECLINES IN CAPITALIST COUNTRIES. 


Taking 1913 as 100%, production in The Soviet Union 
was 501.7 % in 1932, while in the U.S.A in 1932 


production was only 84.4% of ISIZ Socialist 
planned economy wins! 


— 





“It was shown,” Mr. Marbut says, 
“that the United States and Russia both 
contain large areas of suitable land but 
that the area in Russia is much greater 
than that in the United States.” 

The U. S. Department of Commerce 
in Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Bulletin No. 194 states: “The forests 
of U. S. S. R. cover 949.9 million hec- 
tares, or about one-third of the forest 
area of the entire world. Soviet forests 
of commercial value extend over 591.3 
million hectares and represent 27 per 
cent of the commercial forests of the 
world. While the average per capita 
area of forest land for the entire world 
is 1.2 hectares, in U. S. S. R. there are 
3.7. hectares of forests for every 
person.” 

The Department of Agriculture in 
“Foreign Crops and Markets,” Septem- 
ber, 1932, in an article on current Rus- 
sian agricultural developments, referring 
to the Five-Year Plan says: “Compared 
with the beginning of the planned pro- 
gram, marked increases in the acreage 
cf all crops and particularly the im- 
portant ones of wheat and cotton, have 
been recorded.” 

Col. Hugh L. Cooper, whose knowl- 
edge of Soviet Russia and personal and 
professional standing cannot be assailed, 

(Continued on page 6) 
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LEVINE HAS SUED US FOR $250,000 
CONTRIBUTE TO OUR DEFENSE FUND 





(Continued from page 5) 

in an address before the Cleveland Ex- 
port Club on May 25, 1932, said the 
following: “Russia and the United 
States have today more natural re- 
sources upon which to build and main- 
tain a high standard of living than is to 
be found elsewhere in the world.” In 
another speech before the International 
Chamber of Commerce on May 5, 1931, 
he said: “It is a well known historical 
fact that new areas with large natural 
resources are the places which are read- 
iest for economic development. Russia 
today represents such an economic area. 
The greatest immediately available un- 
developed natural resources in the 
world today are located within the boun- 
daries of the Soviet Union. There, the 
government has laid out a program de- 
signed to raise the standards of living 
for its 160,000,000 population.” 

A. A. Johnson, former director of 
Farmindale Agri. Institute, in “Pocket 
Paragraphs on the Soviet Union,” pub- 
lished in September, 1932, says: “The 
Soviet Union has a greater abundance 
and variety of natural resources than 
any country in the world. These re- 
sources are being studied and checked 
by a large number of geological expedi- 
tions with scarcely a month passing 
without new and valuable deposits be- 
ing found.” 

R. C. Allen, president Lake Superior 
Iron Ore Association in Steel of April 
18, 1932, says: “But there is no ques- 
tion whatever that the iron ores of Kri- 
voi Rog and Kertch, coke of the Don 
Basin, manganese of Nikopol, water 
power of the Dnieper River and the oil 
of the Caucasus combine to render 
South Russia potentially one of the 
world’s most favored industrial re- 
gions.” 

Homer S. Trecartin in an article en- 
titled Industrial Russia, in Iron Age, 
November, 1932, says: “The new Soviet 
State has achieved remarkable accom- 
plishments. ... The U. S. S. R. is a 
great and undeveloped country, rich in 
man power and resources.” Mr. Tre- 
cartin was general manager of the Rol- 
ler Bearing Co. of America. 

Other American experts testify to the 
improvement of the standard of living 
of the population of the Soviet Union. 
“In the years of reconstruction and at 
present considerable evidence can be 
gathered to show that they are steadily 
improving,” say Susan M. Kingsbury 


and Mildred Fairchild in their authori- 
tative study “Employment and Unem- 
ployment in pre-war and Soviet Rus- 
sia”; and they further say: “Soviet 
Russia, therefore, since the country is 
rich in natural resources, has a vast new 
field to open and a new opportunity to 
industrialize.” 

Maj. Gen. Haskell, commander of 

the N. Y. Nat. Guard, in the New York 
Times of July 5, 1931, said: “I was 
led to the conclusion that the Russian 
worker is as a rule more willing and en- 
thusiastic than the American. . . . The 
factory means something closer to him 
than to his American brother. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that the 
life of the worker in Russia today is 
better than it was before the Revolu- 
tion. . . . Today the worker has a feel- 
ing that he counts—and has a vast hope 
for the future. In Tsarist days he had 
nothing.” 

The object of Isaac Don Levine is 
plain. It is to provide ammunition, no 
matter how manufactured, for the ene- 
mies of the Soviet Union, for the White 
Guards and reactionaries who hope des- 
perately for the overthrow of Soviet 
power. He is only one of the many 
enemies who have been spreading mis- 
information about the Soviet Union 
from the very beginning. Who doesn’t 
remember previous attacks of a similar 
nature, such as the stories of “‘nationali- 
zation of women,” the frequent break- 
downs of the Soviet regime, recurring 
riots and famine? Since the successful 
onward march of Socialist construction 
in the Soviet Union, especially as con- 
trasted with the demoralization of capi- 
talist economy since 1929 (since 1918 in 
some countries) the attacks have mul- 
tiplied. Not a day passes but some 
capitalist organ carries some distorted 
story about what is happening in Sov- 
iet Russia, or a book is published full of 
misstatements, with the intent to injure 
the land of the Soviets. 

Soviet Russia Topay has in the past 
exposed more serious attacks on the 
Soviet State on the part of powerful 
capitalist groups and governments who 
dread the rise of the workers’ power as 
a menace to their existence. 


We have exploded charges of forced 
labor and dumping, and we have fought 
against threats of economic boycott and 
armed intervention. “Red Smoke” and 
Levine’s other books represent only one 
small phase of such attacks. It is the 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


duty of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY to 
answer such slanders. We are prepar- 
ing to defend the suit instituted by Isaac 
Don Levine to the fullest extent and 
have engaged Messrs. Hays, St. John, 
Abramson & Schulman of New York 
City as attorneys in this case. We call 
upon all friends of the Soviet Union 
and readers of SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY to help us in this defense. It is 
not merely the magazine that is con- 
cerned or the individuals connected with 
it, for the attack is in reality an attack 
against every friend of the Soviet 
Union, against the Soviet Union itself. 

Friends of the Soviet Union! It will 
take money to defend the suit. Come to 
our assistance! We must raise a fund 
of $10,000 for defense. What is 
your answer? If you are able to con- 
tribute a hundred dollars to this De- 
fense Fund, or even one dollar, let us 
hear from you. Let us show the ene- 
mies of the Soviet Union that we have 
the support of thousands of friends 
whose sympathies with the Soviet 
Union and whose desire to save SOV- 
IET RUSSIA TODAY are strong 
enough to be translated into the ammu- 
nition of defense, into dollars, to resist 
the attacks of slanderers. Send us your 
contribution today. 





From George S. Counts 


I am very happy to send through you to 
the workers and peasants of the Soviet Union, 
greetings, congratulations, and best wishes on 
this Fifteenth Anniversary of the October 
Revolution. The achievemen's already are 
very large but, I venture to predict, no larger 
than those which will take place during the 
fifteen years immediately ahead. 





Everyone in the Soviet Union, young and old, 
is studying. Illiteracy is being eliminated. 
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THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN=BUILDING 


A CLASSLESS SOCIETY 


ND now—the second Five-Year 

Plan. Vaster in scope than the 

first, carrying us into a new stage of 
Socialism. 

The second Plan has as its aim the 
establishment of a society, from which 
all class differences are removed, where 
every inhabitant is a conscious, active 
builder of Socialism. 

This does not mean the abolition of 
money and trade. Nor a beginning of 
the process of “withering away” of the 
state. Nor do we begin to apply the 
principle “To each according to his 
need, from each according to his ability.” 
These things are not yet. 


What we shall do is to finish once for 
all the last remnants of capitalism, 
both in the habits and in the attitude of 
mind of even the most backward, as 
well as to end what still remains of Ku- 
lak individualism and private trading. 

In the second Five-Year Plan we shall 
raise the standard of living threefold. 
And we shall do it by developing the 
natural resources of the country. Par- 
ticularly we shall develop technique, so 
that less physical labor will produce 
greater abundance. 


First place in the Plan, therefore, is 
given to electricity and engineering. 
Electric power will increase sixfold. 
We shall produce more power than the 
U. S. A. Dnieprostroy, the biggest 
power station in the world, is built. 
Soon we shall begin Angarastroy, in Si- 
beria. Angarastroy will be 26 times as 
powerful as Dnieprostroy. 


This year we are producing about 7 
million tons of pig-iron—more than 
England. By 1937 we shall produce 22 
million tons per year. 


Speedy transport is a key problem. 
In the first Five-Year Plan some 3,750 
miles of railway line were built. In the 
second Plan there will be five times as 
much. And we shall need 10,000 pow- 
erful new locomotives, 260,000 freight 
cars, 50,000 passenger cars. Also, the 
speed of the trains will be increased by 
50 per cent; which is the same as in- 
creasing the capacity of the railways 
half as much again. 

Have patience with a few more fig- 
ures—there is no other way to show the 
tremendous sweep of the new Plan. 
The figures are taken at random from 
the preliminary estimates. 

In the RSFSR (Russia proper) there 
are now 4,000 dispensaries for medi- 
cines. By 1937 there will be 13,000. 
In Moscow at the present time each per- 
son gets, on an average, nearly half a 
pound of sweets per week. In 1937 
each person will get one and a quarter 
pounds. In Moscow Province there are 


By LEO CONDON 


6,200 village telephones. In 1937 every 
village in the province with a population 
of 100 and over will have a telephone 
system. 


The total cotton area will increase 40 
per cent. But the area sown to fine, 
Egyptian cotton will increase fivefold. 
By 1937 we shall be building between 
300,000 and 400,000 motor cars and 
trucks, and 170,000 tractors per year. 
The Cheliabinsk tractor plant with twice 
the capacity of Stalingrad, and building 
a more powerful tractor, is to open on 
January 1, 1933. 

But the most dramatic changes will 
be in agriculture. It will be trans- 
formed into an industry, with all the 
benefits of greater productivity, shorter 
hours, and cultural improvement that 
this implies. 

The actual cultivated area will in- 
crease only slightly. The productivity 
—thanks to tractors, electricity, com- 
bines, and artificial fertilizers—will be 
greatly increased. Greater emphasis 
will be given to the better class crops; 
among the grains, wheat; among other 
crops, tea, cotton, flax, tobacco, and 
grapes. (Incidentally, while the pro- 
duction of wine and light beer is to in- 
crease considerably, vodka and liquor 


production is to be reduced by one- 
quarter. ) 


In the first Five-Year Plan, grain pro- 
duction occupied foremost place. In 
the second, it will be livestock produc- 
tion. Of bread there is enough. Now 
for more meat, butter and cheese. 


The number of cattle will increase by 
half as much again; sheep nearly dou- 
ble. Even with cows we must set out to 
raise their productivity, so that each 
cow gives more milk than before. The 
first step is to reduce the number of 
breeds, and concentrate on a few high- 
quality kinds. At present there are 
over 50 different breeds of cattle. By 
1937, thanks to state cattle farms and 
collectivization, all young stock under 
state or collective management will be- 
long to not more than 20 different 
breeds. 

Stalin summed it up neatly: “We are 
becoming a metal country, an automo- 
bile country, a tractor country. And 
when we have set the U. S. S. R. on an 
automobile, and the muzhik on a tractor, 
let the capitalist gentlemen, who boast so 
loudly of their ‘civilization,’ try to over- 
take us. We shall then see which coun- 
tries are to be classified as backward 
and which as advanced.” 





DO SOVIET WORKERS 
‘STARVE? 


In pre-war Russia the average con- 
sumption of meat was 49.5 pounds per 
year, of sugar, 16.2 pounds. Milk, but- 
ter and eggs the average workers’ fam- 
ily knew only by name. The average 
peasant had meat 3 or 4 times a year— 
on holidays. Children were fed on the 
scanty remains from the family table. 
Today every child in the Soviet Union 
is assured of milk, butter and eggs; and 
the population in general is better fed, 
clothed and housed than at any time 
prior to the Revolution. The popula- 
tion has increased by over 20,000,000 
since 1917, and their cultural standard 
is incomparably higher—their require- 
ments have increased. Today “factory 
kitchens” in every large city, factory 
restaurants in every plant, dispense 25,- 
000,000 hot meals to the workers; chil- 


is distortion. These stories are written 
with a definite object: to fool the starv- 
ing workers in America and every other 
capitalist country into believing that the 
Soviet workers are also starving. Far 
from it. Mr. Sidney Webb (Lord Pass- 
field), who cannot be accused of par- 
tiality to the Bolsheviks, had to admit, 
after a recent visit to the Soviet Union, 
that: “There seems reason to believe 
that the average workman in the Soviet 
Union was, in 1932, substantially better 
off than he was in 1914, and that his 
standard of life, measured in food, 
clothes, boots and housing is steadily, 
though not uninterruptedly, going up 
. . . he is far better off than the British 
or American or German workman.” 





dren are served hot meals in schools. Appropriations for workers’ housing, 


The canning industry, practically un- 
known in pre-war Russia, produced this 
year one billion cans of food products, 
canned fruit, vegetables, meat and fish. 

The stories in the capitalist press 
about a shortage of food may have ten 
per cent of truth, but ninety per cent 
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including construction of Socialist Cities, 
schools, hospitals, Yymnasiums,clubhouses 


and other communal buildings 
inmillions of dollars) 
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Nadezhda Konstantinovna 
Krupskaya, widow of 


secution and exile with 
Lenin, and aided him in 
literary and organ- 
izational work. She is 
a leader in the cam- 
paign to liquidate illiter- 
acy in the Soviet Union. 


necessity of education in 
building Socialism — 
‘“*knowledge gives the 
workers power’? — and 
Krupskaya has worked 
indefatigably toward rais- 
ing the cultural level of 


She shared per- 


emphasized the 


the masses. 


The Attack on Lenin's Life ~ 






By N. K. KRUPSKAYA 


HE spring and summer of 1918 

were exceptionally difficult. It was 
the first year of Socialist construction 
when the foundations for a new social 
order, for a new economy, were being 
laid ; when the lives of millions had to be 
readjusted, when new forms of social 
life had to be created, to absorb the tre- 
mendous activity and initiative of the 
awakened masses, when the torch of So- 
cialism had to be raised high to light the 
path which the masses were to follow. 


Difficulties in Building Socialism 


Excepting the Paris Commune there 
was practically no precedent in building 
a Socialist state. “Of all the Socialists 
who wrote on this problem,” said Lenin 
at the first Soviet Congress of National 
Economy on May 26, 1918, “I cannot 
recall any writing or opinion expressed 
by any prominent Socialist, bearing on 
the concrete, practical difficulties that 
would confront a victorious working 
class in its attempt to solve the problem 
of converting the total of the important 
wealth of culture, knowledge and tech- 
nique accumulated by capitalism, and 
historically most necessary to us, from 
a capitalist into a Socialist weapon. In 
the abstract, this seems to be a simple 
enough general formula. But in the 
actual struggle with capitalism, whose 
resistance increases as its end ap- 
proaches, this is a problem of the ut- 
most difficulty.” ... When we assumed 
the power to attempt Socialist construc- 
tion, we could not know either the 
method or the pace the construction 
would require. This knowledge could 
be acquired only through collective ex- 
perience. The experience of hundreds 
or even hundreds of thousands of the 
upper strata who made history in feu- 
dal and capitalist society could not give 
us a correct estimate of the forces in- 
volved in the staggering task of Soci- 
alist construction.” 


The Devastation of War 


Lenin had no illusions about the situ- 
ation. Not for one moment did he un- 


derestimate the difficulties. He knew 
that the war caused an unprecedented 
drain on the productive powers of the 
country, gave rise to poverty, starvation, 
barbarism, brutality. He knew that ours 
was an agricultural, petty bourgeois 
country; that the psychology of private 
ownership was deep-seated, that our 
peasantry was illiterate, that the power 
of the kulaks (the rich peasants) was 
great. He knew that our country was 
an oasis amidst a raging sea of impe- 
rialist robbery, that the raging waves of 
the imperialist slaughter might any 
moment invade our shores and engulf 
us. Our Red Army was still weak, un- 
organized. The only thing in our favor 
was the antagonisms between the great 
powers themselves. But this situation 
might, of course, change any moment. 

Then there was the bourgeoisie. Hav- 
ing lost everything in the October Revo- 
lution, they looked abroad for assis- 
tance; they stopped at nothing. With 
money and armies of the Allies they 
succeeded in cutting off the Ukraine 
and Siberia, the granaries of Russia, 
from the central states. They organized 
the kulaks who began to hoard bread. 
Both capitals were starving. The fight 
for bread became one with the war 
against counter-revolution. 


“The struggle for bread, at the pres- 
ent moment, is the struggle for Social- 
ism,” Lenin said to the workers. He 
urged that the village poor be organ- 
ized, that the workers assume leadership 
of the supply divisions, that they carry 
their revolutionary experience into the 
village. 

“It is necessary that the class-con- 
scious workers, as leaders of the village 
toiling masses, as builders of a workers’ 
government, become one with these 
masses,” wrote Lenin to the Petrograd 
workers. Lenin infected the masses 
with his enthusiasm and his faith in the 
victory of the Revolution. 

Reading through the history of the 
Civil War of 1918, now that all the 
threads are knit together and the ter- 
rific struggle of the feudal and capitalist 


A photo of Stalin, Lenin and Kalinin taken in 1921. 





Lenin during convalescence after the 
attempted assassination in 1918. 





order for its existence is brought out, 
it becomes obvious that the Revolution 
was victorious only because the masses 
were aroused, because they understood 
clearly what they were fighting for, and 
because the struggle was their own and 
therefore important to them. 


Lenin’s ceaseless work was an exam- 
ple of that heroism of organized toil 
about which he always spoke to the 
workers. While organizing the defense 
of the country from internal and exter- 
nal enemies and while conducting the 
civil war, Lenin persistently continued 
his work on Socialist construction: is- 
sued decrees about the nationalization of 
industry, wrote. instructions to the 
workers of the nationalized enterprises, 
read reports. 
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Attempted Assassination 


On the evening of August 30, Lenin 
was to have spoken in two Moscow dis- 
tricts. I was attending a conference on 
education. As soon as it closed I re- 
turned to the Kremlin. 

There I was met by Comrade Hill, 
our chauffeur, who told me that he took 
Lenin to the Michelson factory, that a 


. woman shot at him there and slightly 


wounded him. It was obvious that he 
was preparing me for something worse. 


would like to have a glass of tea.” “But 
you know that the doctor has prohibited 
you from drinking.” His trick did not 
succeed. He closed his eyes. “You 
can go,” he said. His sister, Maria, was 
busy with the physicians and the medi- 
cines. I remained all night near the 
door. Sverdlov, Kamenev and Rykov 
spent the night on chairs in the corri- 
dor. Stalin was at the front at the time. 

Lenin recovered slowly but the physi- 
cians were optimistic. He was pro- 





history of mankind. 





Vladimir Lenin, profoundly and greatly a man of this world, is dead. His death 
is a grievous blow to the hearts of those who knew him, grievous indeed. 

But the darkness of death only emphasizes the more strongly to the world his 
great importance as the leader of the working class of the world. 

And if the dark cloud of hatred, of lies and calumny, were even denser than it 
is, it would matter not at all. There is no force which can put out the torch 
which Lenin raised aloft in the stifling darkness of a mad world. 

And no other man has so well deserved the eternal remembrance of the world. 

Viadimir Lenin is dead. But the inheritors of his thought and will are alive. 
They live and carry on a work which is more victorious than any other in the 


—From “Days With Lenin,’ by Maxim Gorky. 








Our apartment was crowded with peo- 
ple. The doors were wide open. The 
first person I met was Sverdlov. He 
seemed grave and resolute. Looking at 
him, I decided that surely everything 
was over. “What are we going to do 
now?” I blurted out. “I have arranged 
everything with Lenin,” he said. Ar- 
ranged? Then everything is finished, 
I thought. 


To get to Lenin I had to go through 
a small room which seemed endless. 
Lenin was lying in bed in the middle 
of the room. He was deathly pale. 
When he saw me he said feebly, “You 
are back, you must be tired, lie down.” 
His words sounded absurd, his eyes 
were saying something entirely differ- 
ent: “It’s all over.” I left the room in 
order not to upset him and remained 
near the door where I could see every- 
thing but not be seen by him. 

Our apartment was transformed into 
a hospital. V.M. Bonch-Bruevitch and 
V. M. Krestinskaya, both physicians, 
were looking after the patient. An en- 
tire medical post was fitted out in our 
bedroom; oxygen bags, absorbent cot- 
ton, all kinds of bottles and solutions 
appeared in the room. Soon Rosanov 
and Minin, the surgeons, arrived. 
Obviously, Lenin’s life was in danger. 
He was near death. When our chauf- 
feur Hill with comrades from the Mi- 
chelson factory brought the wounded 
man to the Kremlin and they wanted 
to carry him upstairs he refused to be 
carried and mounted the three flights 
himself. One of his lungs filled with 
blood. The physicians feared that his 
alimentary canal was wounded and pro- 
hibited him from drinking. He suf- 
fered great thirst. Some time after the 
physicians left he asked his nurse to 
leave him and called me in. When I 
entered, he remained silent for a few 
moments and then said, “You know, I 


hibited from moving about but when no 
one was around he would try to sit up. 
He was most eager to return to work. 
Finally on September 10 it was an- 
nounced in Pravda that the danger was 
over. On September 17 Lenin was per- 
mitted to attend the Council of People’s 
Commissars. He could hardly stand up 
for excitement, he was so glad to re- 
turn to work. 

Lenin viewed his illness in the same 
light as he did arrest, prison, exile,—as 
something unavoidable, something that 
can happen any time during the class 
struggle. 


The Workers Must Learn to Govern 


What did Lenin write immediately 
after his illness? On the day he went 
to the Council of People’s Commis- 
sars he wrote a letter to the presidium of 
the Conference of the Proletarian Cul- 
tural organizations advising them that 
their main problem is to help the work- 
ers to learn to govern. On the 19 he 
wrote an article on our press urging: 
“Closer to life. More attention to the 
work of the workers and peasant masses 
who in their everyday work are actually 
building something new.” He was vi- 
tally interested in the impending revolu- 





The celebration of the 
15th Anniversary of the 
Revolution in front of 
Lenin’s Mausoleum and an 
illustrated statue of Lenin 
on the Moges electric sta- 
tion on the left bank of 
the Moscow River. Lenin 
is dead but he remains the 
great leader of the working 
class. Under the second 
Five Year Plan his com- 
mand “uproot the relics of 
capitalism,” will be carried 
: out. 
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tion in Germany. He wrote a pamph- 
let: “The Proletarian Revolution and 
Renegade Kautsky.” 

On November 3 Lenin spoke at a 
demonstration celebrating the Austro- 
Hungarian revolution. “We are fight- 
ing not only Russian capitalism. We are 
fighting against international capitalism, 
for the liberation of all workers,” he 
said. 

“Tt was hard to fight hunger, to fight 
our enemies. But now we see that we 
have millions of allies. These are the 
workers of Austria, Hungary and Ger- 
many. The day is near when together 
we shall celebrate the first day of the 
world revolution. Hail the International 
Proletarian Revolution !” 

The revolutionary wave at that period 
did not succeed in sweeping capitalism 
off the face of the earth. Now, four- 
teen years later, in 1932, capitalism still 
exists. But it is going through a ter- 
rific crisis. It is becoming more and 
more obvious that it is doomed to de- 
struction. 

Translated by Sophia Pack. 
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’, (Above) The barn in which Lenin hid in the summer 
of 1917 from persecution by the Kerensky govern- 
ment. 


(Below) Death Mask of Lenin 
by the Sculptor Merkulov. 


(Above) Lenin in Swit- 
zerland during the World 
War; in 1915 he led the 
left wing at the Zim- 
merwald Conference of 
internationalist Socialists 
opposed to the war. 


It was the clearly expressed will to live in Lenin, his active hatred of life’s 
abominations, which attracted me to him. I loved the youthful eagerness which 
he put into everything he did. His movements were light and agile, and his rare 
but powerful gestures were in full harmony with his speech, sparing as it was 
in words, in thought abounding. On his slightly Mongolian face glowed and 
sparkled the keen eyes of a tireless fighter against the lies and sorrows of life 
—now glowing and burning, now screwed up, now blinking, now ironically smiling, 
now lashing with anger. The gleam of his eyes made his words more glowing. 
Sometimes it seemed as if the indomitable energy of his soul flew through and 
through with it, hung shining in the air. His words always gave one the impres- 
sion of the physical pressure of an irresistible truth. 


—From “Days With Lenin,’ by Maxim Gorky. 





Lenin was in Zurich when news arrived of the overthrow of the Tsar. 
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He arrived in Petrograd in April, 1917, and attended Bolshevik Conferences at which 
his policies and program were accepted. From April to November 6, Lenin led the 
Bolshevik fight for leadership in the Soviets, although forced into hiding. He urged 
preparations for the armed uprising. On November 7, 1917, the Kerensky govern- 
ment was overthrown. The Soviets seized power and the Soviet government was 
organized with Lenin as Chairman of the Council of People’s Commissars. 


Lenin was wounded by a Social-Revolutionary Party member on August 30, 1918. 

After two months’ illness he returned to active leadership. In March, 1919, he 

opened the first Congress of the new Communist International. In December, 1919, 

he became sick. In May, 1922, he suffered a partial paralytic stroke, but recovered 

sufficiently to address the fourth Congress of the Comintern in November, outlining 
the New Economic Policy. 
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V. I. Lenin, founder of the first Soviet state and 

greatest of the leaders of the world’s working class 

since Marx and Engels, died at Gorki, near Moscow, 
on January 21, 1924. 





(Below) Soviet workers, peasants and Red Army men 

celebrating the 15th Anniversary of the Revolution 

and the completion of the Five-Year Plan in four 
years under Leninist leadership. 





















From Charles Golosman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


While working in the “Krasny Proletary” 
at Moscow I had under my care several 
groups of young workers, students of various 
engineering schools. One will never forget 
those bright youngsters of both sexes, keen, 
eager and determined to learn. I still remem- 
ber the happy smiles on the faces of the 
workers, when a new machine would be in- 
stalled, or some new efficient device, or tool 
suggested by some one of the workers, gave 
good results. I remember the enthusiasm of 
the workers when a new type of deep drilling 
tool and some other tools and fixtures de- 
signed by me were successfully tried out; it 
seems to me that the greatest reward one can 
get for his work, is to be able to win the 
confidence and friendship of those workers 
and students. 


While depression and unemployment are 
raging in every capitalist country, the Soviet 
Union, ruled by the workers for the workers 
benefit, is the only country where unemploy- 
ment is unknown. Engineers are, of course, 
in great demand there. The Soviet Union 
holds more for the engineer than mere em- 
ployment. It offers him besides wages some- 
thing that no capitalist country can ever give 
him; it is the satisfaction, the joy, that his 
work will help to improve the conditions of 
human life, that his efforts will not throw his 
co-workers and himself out of a job, but will 
help to lighten the burden and give more com- 
fort to the great masses of the people. 


The “Krasny Proletary” in Moscow in 
which I worked two years, has grown to its 
present huge size from a small machine shop, 
housed before the workers took it over in an 
old dilapidated shack; now it is composed of 
several great structures of steel, concrete and 
glass. The plant was turning out 300 lathes 
a month, at the time I worked there, whereas 
under private ownership the shop was build- 
ing only a few machines a year. This plant, 
as all the new plants and factories construc- 
ted at present in the Soviet Union, is flooded 
with daylight and has all the latest improve- 
ments in sanitation and ventilation. It has a 
large restaurant for the workers. It has a 
library, club rooms, shower rooms, study cir- 
cles with various courses for the workers. 
There is also an apprentice school and a 
higher technical school for more advanced 
students and foremen. 

The enemies of the Soviet Union are gloat- 
ing with joy at every difficulty and delay in 
the industrial progress of the Soviet workers. 
They were particularly jubilant at the diffi- 
culties experienced in starting the Stalingrad 
tractor plant and the Nizhni-Novgorod auto- 
mobile factory. But the Soviet workers, de- 
spite their inexperience, fought their way out 
of these difficulties. Take one instance, that 
of iron production. The output of iron in 
the Soviet Union has reached a steady figure 
of 18,000 tons, and is now climbing to a daily 
output of 20,000 tons. The United States is 
now slipping to second place with a daily 
output of 16,500 tons. 

The Soviet workers still have a long strug- 
gle before them and they will still have to 
spend many a sleepless night in fighting and 
overcoming their technical shortcomings. Can 
any fair minded, conscientious engineer, able 
to give these workers some technical help, 
stand idly by, while they are putting up such 
a heroic struggle? 

Let American engineers, scientists and tech- 
nical men show their sympathy and solidarity 
with the Soviet workers by joining the Tech- 
nical Bureau affiliated with the Friends of the 
Soviet Union. 


LETTERS FROM 
READERS 


From Simon Schwartz, 
New York City. 


I read in the November issue of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY that Isaac Don Levine 
has brought suit against the Friends of the 
Soviet Union for $250,000, for damage done 
to his reputation. 

A review of the book in the World-Tele- 
gram of August 18th, says in a nice, polite 
capitalistic way that the book is a mass of 
misstatements. 





From M. R. Clappe, 
Kent, Ohio. 


I have been a member of the F. S. U. for 
the past year and 1 enjoy reading the maga- 
zine SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. The in- 
teresting truths published in this magazine 
thrill me with a desire to be in the Soviet 
Union and take a part in the struggle for a 
classless society. 

“Red Guards and Red Villagers” by Albert 
Rhys Williams was good, also “Two Russian 
Kids” by Moissaye J. Olgin. 

My heart goes out to the youth of this 
country. What chance have they in this profit- 
hungry land? No chance for an education 
that will mean anything to them after they 
have finished school. It has been announced 
that over half the schools of the State of 
Alabama must close their doors for lack of 
funds, thereby denying the youth an education 
which it rightfully deserves. 

Give us more youth stories and don’t forget 
I’m a veteran of the World War and like to 
read of life in the “Red Army.” 





From Anatole B. Gan, 
Moscow, U. S. S. R. 


I am 18 years of age. I was born in Siberia 
where I lived about ten years. I am working 
at a cinema-laboratory. Next year I propose 
to join the Institute of Cinematography. 

I wonder that in your country one year of 
college costs over a thousand dollars. I won- 
der, because in the Soviet Union nobody 
has to pay for studying, on the contrary, most 
students get fees from the colleges. Students 
who live in families who earn enough money 
for a good living don’t get fees while they 
are studying, but during their practical work 
they get wages as well as those students who 
receive fees. So, you see, the government pro- 
vides the working class youth with good con- 
ditions for studying. Every worker has a 
chance to become a student in any college he 
wants. In addition there are many Factory 
Universities. After working hours, in these 
places, workers study to become engineers. 
As you see by now, in Soviet Russia educa- 
tion is in the possession of the toiling masses, 
while in America or in any European country 
only those who have enough money can attend 
college. The problem of education is one of 
the most important achievements of the Oc- 
tober Revolution. 

I am interested in the work of many Amer- 
ican writers, especially Theodore Dreiser, who 
is very popular in the Soviet Union. I have 
not read any of his books in English and 
would appreciate receiving any for which you 
do not have any further use. 


From H. Herman, 
Cleveland, O., November 16, 1932. 


I am taking the privilege to answer Com- 
rade J. Nagy’s letter in the November 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 

I was also a socialist and an active member, 
too, in fact, financial secretary in 12th ward, 
Cleveland. I am not a member of the Com- 
munist Party. I, too, for some time felt the 
same as Nagy and others about the attacks 
against the Socialist Party leaders of the Hill- 
quit and Thomas type. But I began to read 
and investigate the accusations made against 
them and discovered them true. By word and 
action and through their press, they are be- 
littling the efforts and achievements, and exag- 
gerating the mistakes and shortcomings of the 
workers and peasants of the Soviet Union. 
Whether we agree with the tactics of the 
Soviet government, under the leadership of the 
C. P. S. U., or not, we must as true Socialists 
admit that the Soviet workers and peasants 
are building Socialism; contrary to what all 
of the “Socialist” governments did in other 
countries where they were in power. As true 
Friends of the Soviet Union we must refute, 
expose and fight back any one who slanders 
or belittles the efforts of the workers and 
peasants of the Soviet Union, 

The Socialist “Forward,” by spreading all 
kinds of stories of hunger and starvation, is 
creating enemies of its readers. In Cleveland 
the S. P. leaders picked up a certain Dr. 
Walz, who went for a two weeks tour to the 
Soviet Union and just because he paid 5 rubles 
for 5 apples and got a stomachache, he came 
back full of hate, wrote 3 front page articles 
in The Cleveland Press, crying about the poor 
Russians starving to death, going naked, etc. 
The S. P. picked him up out of at least 10 
others, doctors, intellectuals and workers who 
also speak on the Soviet Union but do not 
slander. It is therefore my _ belief that 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is duty bound to 
expose and refute anyone who attacks the 
Soviet Union and if by so doing they antag- 
onize some who think more of the slanderers 
than of the Soviet Union, it is much better to 
lose such individuals as F. S. U. members. 





Photos of Gorky, Stalin, Lenin, Red Square 
and Kremlin—postcard size—5 cents. Order 
from Soviet Russia Today. 





From Deonisie D. Chirila, 
South Bend, Ind. 


I herewith send you a dollar check 
in response to the call for help. I am 
as bad financially as the rest of the 
poor fellows. I hope every subscriber 
will do likewise, so that you can fight 
the enemy. 





B. E. Schaar of Chicago has con- 
tributed $2.00 to our Defense Fund. 
G. W. Senn of St. Louis, and Mrs. S. 
Glassenberg of Wilmette, have each 
contributed $1.00. How much can you 
contribute ? 
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From Naoya Izumi, 
Secretary, Japanese F. S. U. 


Your very kind letter surely in hand. We 
have received it with thousand thanks, and 
are awaiting the copies of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY to arrive eagerly, for they will be 
very useful for our work surely. 

We are very glad to know from your letter 
that your publication are securing so great 
masses rapidly. As for us, the circulation of 
our monthly is very below as compared with 
yours. 

In requiring to your letter, we have no 
organization similar to yours although very 
much necessary now, in Japan. It is rather 
shameful to us, but we, a simple publishing 
office, are working to organize propaganda 
concerning the present and past situations of 
the Soviet Union so eagerly. With your firm 
support, we should continue and develop our 
work as these, so we hope you your continu- 
ous support in the form of supply of materials. 

Japanese Friends of the Soviet Union can 
get copies of the Japanese F. S. U. Magazine 
from us at 10 cents per copy. We invite them 
to send us articles which we will forward to 
the Japanese magazine for publication. 


From Alla Nazimova 


I sincerely hope that the completion of the 
Five-Year Plan will effect a closer under- 
standing between the Russian people and those 
of my adopted country. 


From J. Wortsmann 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


At a meeting of the Prospect Park Branch, 
F. S. U., the writer was instructed to for- 
ward to you the following unanimous opinion 
of the members present: 

We believe that our magazine lacks the 
necessary vitality to hold our interest. Realiz- 
ing that the purpose of the publication is to 
support and strengthen the function of the 
F. S. U., we would gladly subordinate our 
interest for the more useful purpose of arous- 
ing the interest of non-members. 

However, it has been our experience that 
readers, who have bought the magazine from 
newsstands have generally not asked for 
other numbers. 

This leads us to conclude that the maga- 
zine serves no useful purpose—inasmuch as it 
appeals neither to members nor non-members. 

This opinion is forwarded to you in good 
faith and friendly spirit, in the hope that 
our criticism may result in more appealing 
reading matter, to help the circulation of the 
publication and thereby strengthen and expand 
our organization. 


What do other Branches and readers think 
of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY? The Edi- 
tors welcome criticisms. We can only build 
the magazine and make it successful by com- 
mon cooperative effort. The Prospect Park 
Branch says the magazine “serves no useful 
purpose.” Do you agree? And, if so, how 
can we make it serve the purpose for which 
it is intended—to win friends for the Soviet 
Union? Make your criticism specific and con- 
structive. 





U. S. S. R. IN CONSTRUCTION 
Regular Price, 50c 
Special—5 Copies for $1.50 
With Year’s Sub to Soviet Russia Today $2.25 


SOVIET MOVIES 


Among the interesting recent pictures 
shown at the Acme Theatre was “Road to 
North.” This film shows the industrial 
revolution in Soviet Karelia. Immediately 
after the World War the imperialist armies 
which ‘had over-run this area left it 
devastated. 


“Road to North” shows the upbuilding of 
this area by Soviet workers. New railroads 
have been built, telephone and telegraph lines 
laid, mines opened, power plants, factories 
and socialist cities and schools built. The 
fishing industry has been developed so that 
now there is a greater catch in one day than 
during the whole year in Tsarist days. 


Soviet Karelia has an important lumber in- 
dustry, where, according to anti-Soviet propa- 
gandists, “forced labor” is used. This film 
gives a true picture of the living conditions 
in Karelian lumber camps and mills. There 
are scenes showing the workers’ clubs and 
recreation rooms, schools and dining rooms 
which compare very favorably with the best 
in the United States. The Acme Theatre has 
the distinction of being the only one in the 
United States which shows Soviet films ex- 
clusively. An excellent film to be released 
in the near future is “Men and Jobs” which 
in the opinion of Harry Alan Potamkin, film 
critic, compares favorably with the “Road to 
Life.” 


Other recent films shown at the Acme 
Theatre such as “Anush,” “Clown George,” 
“The Eagle of the Caucasus,” and “False 
Uniforms,” do not measure up to the high 
standard set by such outstanding films as 
“China Express,” “Ten Days that Shook the 
World,” “Potemkin” and “Road to Life.” It 
remains true, however, as many bourgeois 
movie critics have admitted, that the most 
significant developments in the art of the 
cinema are taking place not in Hollywood, 
but in the Soviet Union. 

The tremendous interest of New York 
workers in the Soviet cinema has been shown 
by their patronage of the Cameo and other 
theatres, whenever such pictures were shown. 
Now it is again proved by the fact that the 
Acme Theatre on Union Square is devoted 
exclusively to the showing of Soviet movies. 





From M. Movshovitch, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Telegram received this morning. En- 
closed check for $100.00 on account of 
January SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 

We are planning a masquerade ball 
for the benefit of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY to take place February 18th. 


Other F. S. U. Branches!— 


What Are You Doing to Save 
Soviet Russia Today? 


What Are You Doing About 
Arranging Affairs? 


We were forced to skip the December 
issue. We could only print the January issue 
by borrowing money. Will there be a Feb- 
ruary issue of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY? The 
answer depends on you. If all F.S.U. branches 
will follow the splendid example set by the 
Los Angeles branch, the answer is yes. Go 
out and get a sub today and receive a beauti- 
ful woodcut print of Gorky or Lenin. Write 
for free sample cepies to give your friends. 
enclosing 2 cents per copy for postage. 


Don’t miss our February issue, 
which will contain: 
The Demand for Recognition 


Role of Trade Unions in Socialist 
Construction 


Shakespeare in Moscow: A Russian 
Hamlet 


Statements from Waldo Frank, Elmer Rice, 
Upton Sinclair, Sherwood Anderson, and 
other prominent writers. 





HERE AND THERE WITH THE 
FP. SU. 


Northern California: FSU North- 
ern California held a District Convention 
November 6th. Important organizational 
gains were recorded. The District now has 
branches and groups in 21 towns with a mem- 
bership ranging from 6 (in Sparks) to 150 
in Fillmore. The total membership of the 
District is 887. 


Paul Orr, District Orgznizer of the San 
Francisco District, states: “The FSU of this 
District can point with pride to many achieve- 
ments during the past year. Many new locals 
have been organized, sections have been es- 
tablished, and thousands of workers have 
been reached by the FSU and brought closer 
in their friendship for the Soviet Union. 
The District Organization has been of the 
utmost importance in knitting together the 
various branches and the activity of the 
FSU> 

Minnesota: Recently a new branch 
was organized in Rochester, Minn. The 
branch in Duluth has been  re-organized. 
Both of these branches are functioning and 
show activity. 


Buffalo, N. Y.: Bonchi Friedman, as- 
sistant National Secretary, visited Buffalo 
late in November, at which time two execu- 
tive meetings and a membership meeting were 
held. The Buffalo situation was discussed at 
length and whatever misunderstandings ex- 
isted were cleared up. It was pointed out by 
Friedman and other comrades that such mis- 
understandings arise for lack of real ac- 
tivity. The comrades pledged enthusiastically 
to work for the Recognition Campaign and 
for the defense of SOVIET RUSSIA TO- 
DAY in the libel suit. A successful mass . 
celebration was held Nov. 26. The Buffalo 
organization has every opportunity to grow 
into a strong Branch of the FSU. 

Friedman visited Buffalo on Dec. 12 for 
a special meeting to prepare plans for the 
Recognition Campaign. A lecture with Scott 
Nearing has been arranged for January. 


Baltimore, Md.: A branch was or- 
ganized there last year but did not function. 
Since November, after the visit of B. Fried- 
man, the branch had three meetings and a 
small affair. A bazaar and lecture has been 
arranged at which Liston M. Oak, managing 
editor of SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY, will 
speak on recognition of the Soviet Union. 
On Dec. 18 Scott Nearing spoke under 
the auspices of the branch on the “Second 
Five-Year Plan.” The Baltimore branch is 
doing good work and shows a steady increase 
in membership. 





All photos, unless otherwise credited, 
from Soviet Photo Agency, 11 West 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Comrade Nadezhda Sergeevna Allilueva, Stalin’s wife, died on No- 
vember 9. We reproduce a page from PRAVDA, the Moscow daily, 
with her portrait and expressions of condolence from numerous com- 
rades and workers’ organizations. Allilueva was in ill health for some 
time; but this condition had not stopped her daily work, her applica- 
tion to study, her unremitting interest and activities in the tempestu- 
ous life around her. Allilueva was the daughter of a workman, an old 

- Bolshevik, and joined the Communist Party at an early age. She was 
to have graduated from the Industrial Academy in Moscow on Decem- 
ber 1. Her untimely death robs the Soviet workers of a splendid com- 
rade, an active worker in the building of a Socialist Society. 
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THE BALANCE SHEET OF 
THE FIVE-YEAR PLAN 





Louis Fischer 
In The Nation, Nov. 23, 1932 


“Today’s acute shortage of consumers’ 
goods is the inevitable consequence of the 
huge capital investment involved in the Five- 
Year Plan. The difficulties experienced in 
buying food and clothing mar the perspective 
of superficial or unphilosophical foreign ob- 
servers more than they do that of most Soviet 
citizens, who, when they can pause in the mad 
course of Soviet life and think, readily dis- 
tinguish between temporary hardships result- 
ing from buoyant growth and permanent, 
fundamental gains. The Five-Year Plan is 
neither the end of Soviet construction nor an 
end in itself. If it has not improved the lot 
of the common man or at least created the 
possibility of rapid future improvement, it has 
failed. This, and not cold percentages, is the 
true measure of its success. “Two million 
workers’ families,’ the Pravda says today, 
“received new apartments during the last six 
years.” Here is one solid cultural achieve- 
ment based on economic progress. There are 
others. But the real benefits of the first Five- 
Year Plan must become apparent in the sec- 
ond, when the state will divert energy and 
funds from capital investment to the gratifi- 
cation of the popular desire for a better life. 
I think the present low level of supplies is 
already compelling the government to make a 
quicker shift of emphasis from heavy to light 
industry than it had contemplated. The result 
must be a rapid rise in living standards. The 
Five-Year Plan has given the Bolsheviks a 
much wider base for economic maneuvering 
and much bigger reserves. New plants and 
new workers, despite their inefficiency, will 
very soon pay more dividends in the form of 
consumers’ goods. Moscow, which the Com- 
munists wish to convert into a “city beauti- 
ful,” is already feeling the effect of increased 
national wealth on its communal economy.” 





Michael Farbman 
In The New Republic, Nov. 23, 1932 


“A system of planned economy and of 
planned economy on a socialist basis is so 
foreign to our consciousness and so contra- 
dictory to our experience that it is difficult 
for us to take it quite seriously—and this 
despite the fact that during the last four years 
innumerable testimonies have been paid to the 
enormous changes which such a system has 
produced in Russia in an incredibly short 
time. The difficulty of realizing what is going 
on there today is accentuated by the fact that 
the tendency of development has been almost 
entirely internal. Had Russian reconstruction 
proceeded on normal or traditional lines, had 
the country, that is to say, developed her 
natural resources in the interests of an export 
trade, even an infinitely smaller national ef- 
fort would have received worldwide recogni- 
tion. As circumstances stand then, it is not 
easy to convey in plain language to the reader 
a clear and adequate notion of the complete 
transformation which Russia has _ recently 
undergone in every section of national life. 
Everywhere one discovers that inert and dor- 
mant forces have been released and that cen- 
tury-old relations have been uprooted and 
transformed in a few years.” 





Lack of funds compelled us to skip the 
December issue. If SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
means anything to you, help save it—get 
subs—contribute to our sustaining fund. 
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Prizes Galore! 


| Sub—A woodcut print of Lenin or Gorky. 


5 Subs—Set of 6 pamphlets by Lenin or set 
of 10 Russian pamphlets sold by F.S.U. 


10 Subs—Bound copy of 12 issues of S.R.T. 
or Ten Days That Shook The World, or 
February, 1917, or The Land Without Un- 
employment, or a statuette of Lenin. 


25 Subs — History of Russia, by Professor 
Pokrovsky, or Dawn in Russia, by Waldo 
Frank: or Machines and Men in Russia, by 
Louis Fisher. 


50 Subs—lllustrated History of the Russian 
Revolution, in two volumes, or a handsome 
Shock-Brigaders’ Pen and Pencil Set. 


100 Subs — Complete Set of Lenin, or a 
Russian Samovar. 





In addition to the premiums mentioned above 


the person obtaining the largest number of 
subscriptions during this campaign will receive 
a handsome radio set. Additional prizes wil! 
be announced later. 


FORWARD TO . 


10,000 Subscriptions—50,000 Readers 


By FEBRUARY 28, 1933 














Readers—Subscribers! 


Answer the attack on your magazine by building a mass circulation for Soviet 
Russia Today! Every new reader or subscriber means another friend for the 
Soviet Union and strengthens our forces for a drive to victory in our recog- 
nition campaign. 


Because 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is steadfastly adhering to its task of bringing to its readers the 
truth about the Soviet Union; 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY will continue to expose all anti-Soviet propagandists; 


The legal attack upon SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY by Isaac Don Levine is an attack upon 
the Soviet Union itself; 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY is one of the strongest weapons at our command in our fight 
for unconditional diplomatic and trade relations with the Soviet Union; 


The Sub Campaign should be linked up with the Recognition Campaign. Everyone who 
signs the petition for recognition is a prospect for a sub. 





Send in your contribution to our DEFENSE FUND! Save SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY! 





SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY IS YOUR MAGAZINE AND MERITS YOUR SUPPORT. 
GET INTO THIS SUB CAMPAIGN! FORWARD TOA MASS CIRCULATION! 
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Champion bicycle rider at the Dynamo racing stadium, 
a worker in the big hydro-electric station. Will Durant 
would call her a poor suffering slave of ‘“’Stalin’s dic- 
tatorship.’’ Note how unhappy and under-fed she looks. 


RED SONG BOOK 
Workers Library Publishers.................. $ .15 


This song book is a valuable contribution 
to the cultural life of American workers. It 
supplies a long felt wart—to have Revolu- 
tionary Workers’ Songs collected in con- 
venient form. 

The little book was compiled by the 
Workers’ Music League; it contains 26 songs, 
words and music, beginning with the Inter- 
national and including the “Red Army 
March,” “Miners Songs,” “Song of the Red 
Air Fleet,’ “Song of the Young Guards,” 
and other songs of the Soviet workers and 
peasants. 





Order all your books and pamphlets 
through SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY. 
Send for list of pamphlets 





Join the Friends of the 
Soviet Union! 
Send this application in at once to 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET 
UNION 
80 E. 11th Street New York City 


PRMD gc. ososkueewvcsenscenskenes topnbesbavesavesebsives 
ND . sunisnacocbieincnceennniecainties 
Ee Ee eae ot 
Occupation ............ Trade Union............ 


Dues $1.80 per year —45 cents for 
three months 


5 cents per month for unemployed 











BOOKS 


Buy Your Books 
Through Soviet Russia Today 








ONE-SIXTH 
OF THE WORLD’S SURFACE 
By Russell Wright 
Ilustrated. Published by the Author....$1.25 


Mr. Wright, a young American, with all of 
the prejudice against Soviet Russia infused 
by the capitalist press and school, decided to 
go and see for himself what is going on in 
the Soviet Union. 


He has given us, as a result of this visit, 
a book of impressions, in simple, direct and 
honest style. The book describes many phases 
and scenes of Soviet life. The following is 
an example: 


“On one of the streets not very far from 
the Theatre Square I saw soldiers helping 
workers lay paving brick in the process of 
resurfacing. Why soldiers doing this work? 
I marvelled, for from the looks of things, 
they were even trying to out-do the workers 
in laying brick. But why work extra on 
such a hot August day, especially when 
there are so many less strenuous jobs to be 
had? If this is what Socialism is doing to 
Russia, my hat is off to it. Of all stories 
written about heroism and patriotism in our 
fiction books and in the great wars of the 
world, I don’t think anything can surpass 
this spirit.” 

It can be understood after reading state- 
ments and word pictures like the above, why 
Mr. Wright could not find a publisher, and 
was forced to bring out the book himself in 
order to get the truth about the Soviet Union 
across. 


Instead of calling it “One-Sixth of the 
World’s Surface,” a more appropriate title 
would be “A Soviet Tourist’s Primer,” for 
it is just that. M. L. Paut. 


This book (price $1.25) together with 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY for one year, for 
only $1.50. 





SCOTT NEARING 


Will Speak at Mass Meetings of the 
F. S. U. in the Following Cities 


Wednesday, January 11th—Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 


Thursday, January 12th — Buffalo, 
m. 2. 


Friday, January 13th — Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Saturday, February 11th — Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Sunday, February 12th — Dayton, 
Ohio, 2 P.M. 


Sunday, February 12th—Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 8 P.M. 


Monday, February 13th—Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 


Tuesday, February 14th — Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


“MUST WE STARVE?” by Scott 
Nearing. Vanguard Press. $2.50. 


To many who will read this book the clear- 
cut analysis, the damning figures taken for 
the most part from the most conservative 
sources—government reports, League of Na- 
tions statistics and data from leading bour- 
geois economists and the irrefutable logic will 
come like a bombshell. 

They will learn why capitalist society devel- 
ops the greatest of contradictions ;—on the 
one hand a surplus of goods and on the other 
hand a surplus of population—literally millions 
starving in the midst of plenty. And why it 
is that under capitalism, imperialist wars are 
necessary for the capture of new markets as 
well as for the destruction of surplus stocks 
and surplus populations. 

All this they will learn and more. For 
Scott Nearing is no dry-as-dust professor 
who merely poses economic problems as a 
disinterested scientific onlooker. He writes 
from the battlefield of the class struggle. 
He writes as a scientist and as a lover of 
humanity. His “Must We Starve?” is a mine 
of statistics, graphs and charts; a textbook 
for the revolutionist; a handbook for the be- 
ginner who is groping blindly but eagerly for 
light. 

When he has exposed the stinking corpse of 
capitalism for what it is he gives the reader 
“The One Way Out,” the final chapter on 
planned economy as inaugurated and practised 
in the Soviet Union—laying the basis of So- 
cialist construction for the final goal—Class- 
less Society. And he ends this chapter and 
the book itself with these words: 

“Capitalism is decaying—breaking up. The 
masses all over the capitalist world must either 
drift through war, disease and starvation into 
dark ages of agricultural village life, or else 
they must follow the lead of the Soviet work- 
ers along the rugged path of Socialist con- 
struction, toward a Communist Society. It is 
along this path, difficult and dangerous though 
it may be, that the future of the human race 
lies. It is the one way out of the chaos of 
capitalist imperialism; of exploitation, war, 
hard times and mass starvation.” 

MAXIMILIAN COHEN. 





GATHERING STORM 


Novel of the South by Myra Page 
International Publishers $2.00 


From the time Ole Marge relates her story 
of how the Marlow clan came down from the 
Blue Ridge mountains to work in the Carolina 
cotton mills to the closing scenes of the book, 
where her grandchild, Young Marge, now a 
woman of thirty, tells a strike gathering, “The 
mills take all, give nothin-—They took my 
youth—my looks—They took my babies—my 
man— Only one thing they can’t take—that’s 
my fightin’ spirit,” GATHERING STORM, 
Myra Page’s revolutionary novel, moves with 
a swiftness that grips the reader. 

Here is the story of how the war comes to 
the villages and new mills spring up like mush- 
rooms, over-night; how the capitalist system 
divides white from Negro, brings disaster to 
dark-skinned Martha, lynches Uncle Ben, ban- 
jo-picker and sweeper; and finally, how the 
struggle against the stretch-out and the wage 
cuts brings the “bol-we-vils of radicalism” to 
the mill hills, uniting white and Negro work- 
ers in a bitterly-fought strike. 

GATHERING STORM, written in a terse, 
forceful style achieves a tremendous mass ef- 
fect which is largely new to the literature in 
this country. Myra Page, a southerner her- 
self, is at present in the Soviet Union and 
frequently contributes to SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY. , 
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TOWARD A MASS ORGANIZATION 


Our Immediate Tasks 


Report by BONCHI M. FRIEDMAN 
Assistant National Secretary, F. S. U. 


The National Committee of the F. S. U. at 
its last meeting made three very important 
decisions: 1—Regarding membership dues— 
it was decided unanimously to change the 
present dues system. Beginning January 1, 
1933, dues shall be 15c per month for em- 
ployed and 5c per month for unemployed. 
2—Launching a nation-wide campaign for 
recognition of the Soviet Union and normal 
trade relations. 3—Defense of SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY in the suit for $250,- 
000.00 brought against the magazine by Isaac 
Don Levine. 

The first decision on dues was made after 
much discussion. The reason for our hesi- 
tation was because we are aware of the very 
undemocratic nature of the way these prob- 
lems are handled. Our membership cannot 
participate in making the decisions, although 
it affects the whole organizaton. Of course 
it is by force of circumstances that this is so. 
The numerical and organizational weakness of 
the F. S. U. and the size of the country, made 
it impossible for us to hold a National Con- 
ference and to lay the basis for a real or- 
ganization with democratic participation of 
all members. 

This question of a National Conference 
has been brought to our attention time and 
again by our districts. We shall take it up 
immediately upon the return of C. Lambkin, 
our National Secretary, from the Interna- 
tional Conference of the F. S. U., and dis- 
cuss it in a special organization letter with our 
branches. But as matters stand now, our 
National Committee is compelled to make 
decisions without being a representative body 
in the full sense of the word. It was im- 
possible to delay the question of dues. For 
whatever reason the decision was made that 
dues should be one dollar a year with quar- 
terly payments, we found it unworkable and 
unpractical. 

The income of the National Office from 
dues, literature sales and affairs is at present 
very small; we know the branches do not fare 
any better. The decision to change the dues, 
therefore, is a step to strengthen the organi- 
zation financially. 

The division of the dues is to be as fol- 
lows: 





1—Where branches are under the super- 
vision of a District, the dues shall be di- 
vided: 5c to the branch, 5c to the district 
and 5c to the National Office. Where there 
are no districts, 5c will remain with the 
branch and 10c will go to the National Office. 
It is evident that financially the National 
Office will not gain by this decision, but will 
even lose. While we shall collect 60c in- 
stead of 50c, the extra cost of printing of the 
stamps and the double size of the books will 
cost us more than 10c and since there are 
but few separate branches, the districts and 


the branches alone will profit by this 
change. 

In connection with this it was also de- 
cided that new members, employed, shall 
pay a 25c initiation fee, for which they 


will receive 3 issues of SOVIET RUSSIA 
TODAY. Some members join the organiza- 





Shock Brigader, Praskovya Samsolova, on the 
collective farm Chuvashia on the Volga, near 
Cheboksari, capital of the Chuvash Autono- 
mous Republic. She is one of those whom 
Levine describes as ‘‘starving.”’ 


tion, attend one or two meetings and drop 
out. It is hoped that by receiving the maga- 
zine for 3 months, they will come closer to 
the organization, understand it better, remain 
readers of the magazine and members of the 
F. S. U. 

3—A voluntary sustaining fund: we will 
sell 25c, 50c and $1.00 special stamps, of 
which the National Office will receive 50 per 
cent and the other 50 per cent will be di- 
vided equally between the districts and 
branches. 

One reason why we are so weak organiza- 
tionally is that we can never visit our 
branches, for lack of funds. Very important 
pamphlets are not printed and our branches 
are strangled in their activity for the same 
reason. It was decided therefore to push the 
sale of voluntary sustaining fund stamps in 
the hope that this will give the National 
Office and the branches a lift. 


Recognition 


The National Committee has decided to 
start a campaign for recognition and to col- 
lect a million signatures on petitions. The cam- 
paign is to commence on January Ist and to 
terminate May Ist. We are raising a fund 
of $10,000.00 for this campaign; the New 
York District at a meeting of its function- 
aries pledged to raise $5,000.00 of this fund. 
Lists are printed by the National Office; each 
member is to raise $10.00 and each National 


and District Committee member to raise 
$25.00. 
Comrade Friedman, Assistant National 


Secretary, and Norman H. Tallentire, Na- 
tional Organizer, are now on a tour, going 
as far as Minneapolis to help our branches 
and districts to organize the campaigns. 

The keen interest in what is happening in 
the Soviet Union on the part of millions of 
people in the United States offers us 
tremendous possibilities in this campaign. 
There is no doubt that there are millions who 
will sign a petition for recognition. Many of 
them, business men, manufacturers, bankers, 


etc., favor recognition and increased trade 
because it means increased profits. Many 
workers favor recognition because filling 


Soviet orders will give jobs to hundreds of 
thousands of unemployed. But the motives 
of all true friends of the Soviet Union are 
not limited to profits or jobs; we are in favor 
of recognition because it will help the Soviet 
workers and peasants in building a new 
classless society, free from unemployment, 
oppression and_ exploitation. Recognition 
will enable the Soviet government to get 


better credits for the purchase of ma- 
chinery that is needed in the fulfillment of the 
second Five-Year Plan. We favor recogni- 
tion out of our solidarity with the Soviet 
workers and peasants; because it is a neces- 
sary step in our whole campaign for the sup- 
port and defense of the Soviet Union. 

The F. S. U. will link the demand for 
recognition with our mobilization of work- 
ers against the war danger. We will point 
out that the enemies of the Soviet Union 
have their guns trained on the first workers’ 
republic; that the danger of war has not been 
averted and that recognition is not a guaran- 
tee of peace. We will tell the masses that 
the rising standard of living of the Soviet 
workers and peasants strengthens the fight 
of American workers against wage-cuts; 
that there is no unemployment in the Soviet 
Union, that the workers there enjoy full so- 
cial insurance and education with pay, the 6 
or 7 hour working day and that there is com- 
plete racial equality; that women and chil- 
dren are fully protected and finally that 
every day of peace means more factories built 
to strengthen Socialist economy. 


The Libel Suit 


The National Committee urges all branches 
to organize defense committees to collect 
funds for the defense of the magazine which 
Levine and his like seek to strangle. 

The expense for the legal defense against 
Levine’s suit for $250,000.00 is alarmingly big 
in our present financial situation and the ex- 
istence of the magazine is threatened. Jt ts 
becoming so serious that the December tissue 
had to be omitted. 

We just celebrated the 15th anniversary 
of the Soviet Union which has completed the 
first Five-Year Plan and is launching the 
second. As the Soviet Union grows stronger, 
its enemies grow more desperate and seek 
to destroy it. The F. S. U. must carry on 
the struggle for defense of the Soviet Re- 
publics in the capitalist countries. We have 
to build a strong organization, build new 
branches, distribute more literature on the 
great achievements of the Soviet Union. 

Our aim is to collect one million signa- 
tures demanding recogniton. This important 
and immediate campaign should serve to re- 
vitalize our membership and stir them to 
action as conscientious defenders of the 
Soviet Union, to form real battalions of the 
army of friends, to defend the land of the 
workers and peasants, to demand recognition, 
to build the F. S. U., to defend SOVIET 
RUSSIA TODAY. 
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GREETINGS TO SOVIET WORKERS AND PEASANTS 


(Continued from November Issue) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Group H, F. S. U. 
Dr: Aaron 


Dr. Bross 
R. Hoffman 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


S. R. Zlodi 

M. Brenner 
George Kapovich 
J. Rosenbaum 


S. A. Meyin 
E. J. Baum 
S. Samuels 


STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
John Bonamie 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA BRANCH OF THE F.S. U. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Katherine D. Blake 
August Westervelt 
Meyer Taub 
Morris Gross 
Isador Weinblatt 
Jack Blank 
L. H. Machlin 
Hyman Prager 
oe Broznosky 
rving Bernstein 
Sam Karzweil 
Julius Yurkan 
Charlie Kagan 
I, Goldber, 
E. Ossipo 
Mara Tortan 
M. Liganzo 
H. Tamer 
Sarah Geller 
M. Ackerman 
Max Owenman 
Edith Phillips 
Gusta Sam Davidson 
Alfred Steinei 
Tillie Rosen 
David Burg 
Leah Stern 
Pauline Horwitz 
Kate Golosov 
Irving Buchman 
Sol Shapiro 
Alice Rich 
Ray Silberg 
Rabecca Bloom 
Charlotte Koch 
Rebecca Blum 
Helen Schinasi 
Esther Gomberg 
Minnie Kaeel 
G. Litinsky 
Young Folks Shop 
Kaplan 
Mollie Levitt 
Mrs. Zide 


Israel Dombeck 
Berger 

L. Berger 
Shapiro 

Sam Shipman 
Mary Shapiro 

P, Suppan 

S. Martinkovitch 
O. Rarin 

- Ginsburg 


Ghemin Bendersky 
S. Miritznick 
D. Goldin 

. Silverman 
loom 
M. Miller 
Baron 
Esther Perlin 
M. Ginsberg 

. Reznikoff 

orris Burlinsky 
Tonys Fruttery 
H. Cohen 
Solomon Reswick 


Moe 

Morris S. Shapiro 
Bib Hyman 
Edward Jensen 
John McCormick 
Cheif Heinz 
Larry Coscio 
Sympathizer 

S. Marchowsky 
Peter Olek 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


M. Skigen 
Selig Kaep 
Isaac Ilsenthal 
Louis Epstein 
Caroline Reicher 


R. P. Williams 


Dr. James W. Thornton 
— of the 


ARLINGTON, N. J. 


Simon Torsey 


19 Howell Place 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


F. S. U., Branch No. 2 

F. S. U., Branch No. 3 

- S. U., Branch No. 4 

A 

Aid Soviet Armenia 

“HOC” 

Ukrainian Educational 
Home Association 

Ukrainian Toilers 
Organization 


Ukrainian Women Toilers 


Association 


Workers’ Film and Photo 


& 
Workers’ Book Shop 
Eli Chabensky 
Z. Becker 
D. Horowitz 
Levitt 


Sam Klein 
Magdalene Chekaluk 


S. U., Branch No. 7 
merican Committee to 


N. J. Parris 

M. DeConte 
Dimitry Hucul 
Harry Grossman 
Casey James 

A. Bertoia 
Henry Jacobs 
S. Webster 

H. Shilkovsky 
Anna Black 
Mayer Brown 
Maurice Sugar 
A Friend 

A Friend 

Geo. Aukstis 

A Friend 

B. Bavely 

Dr, Whitehorn 
Frank Rogers 
Willie Sneiderman 
Mrs. Bussel 
Ann Berman 
Crawford Nelson 





Join the Friends of the Soviet Union. 


One Year’s dues $1.80 


Subscribe to 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 


One Year’s Sub—$1.00 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mary Gray Umsted 


Joseph D, Freedman J. B. Ury 
JOHNSTOWN, PENNA George Kupperman A. Cohen 
S. Gavwi ° . William Halpin H. Cass 
A em —_— Mire Roe . Helen aa Samuel M. Ash 
x ; : t i 
G. Osborn Sophie Ryesky Otto Hill 3. oll 
HICKSVILLE, LONG ISLAND ee 4 — P 
N. Goldin A Friend Morris Bernstein’s Book South Side Branch, 
A. Norwage A Friend Store F. S. U. 





GREETINGS FROM NEW YORK DISTRICT BRANCHES 


Name of Branch Meeting Plcae Meeting Date 


Williamsburg Branch, Williamsburg Manor, 297 S. 5th St., B’klyn........ Friday Eve., 8 P.M. 
Karl Marx Branch, 28 Ft. Washington Ave., N. Y. C. ........ccccececce Sunday Eve., 8 P.M. 
Eastern Parkway Branch, 261 Schenectady Ave., B’klyn .......... Ist and 3rd Thursday, 8 P.M. 
Yorkville Branch, Labor Temple, 243 E. 84th St., N. Y. C. ..1st and 3rd Wednesday, 8:15 P.M. 
Stalin Branch, 122 Second Ave., N. Y. C. ......ccecceceees lst and 3rd Wednesday, 8 P.M. 
Romain Rolland Youth Branch, 2700 Bronx Pk. E., Bronx .......... Thursday Eve., 8 P.M. 


lst Wednesday of month, 8 P.M. 


Brownsville Branch, At members homes .................0ccccceccecuceces Every Thursday 
Mosholu Branch, 3230 Bainbridge Ave., Bronx ..............cecceeeeeees Every Wednesday 
Coop Bramch, 2700 Bromx Pic. E., Brovlle ........006ccccccscvccnccccvacccaces Every Friday 
Prospect Park Branch, 12 Crown St., B’klyn ..................0085 2nd and 4th Wednesdays 
We Bc Be Tg re Be Fg TI oo vidi iies vevcccccusvcccccnscuugeven Every Thursday 
Downtown Branch, 216 E. 14th St, N.Y. C. ..... 0... 0ccccccccccssce Every Friday, 8 P.M. 
Harlem International Branch, 227 Lennox Ave., N. Y. C. ...........5. Every Friday, 8 P.M. 
E, Bronx Branch, Ambassador Hall, 3rd Ave. and Claremont Pkway. ........ Every Friday 
Van Cortlandt Youth Branch, 100 Van Cortlandt Pk. S., Bronx ...... Every Sunday, 5 P.M. 
Paterson Branch, 441 Madison Ave., Paterson, N. J. ........ cece eee ceeeveee Every Saturday 
BORO ark seancn) 1909 oth St. By cesisc sia .o.crs oc csexie'sseisve ooiewilasieies caviar Every Friday 
Seagate Branch, 4201 Seagate Ave ........ Inquire at District Office, 799 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Newark Branch, Newark, N. J. ....N....Inquire at District Office, 799 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Monticello Branch, Monticello, N. Y. ...... Inquire at District Office, 799 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Elizabeth Branch, Elizabeth, N. J. ........ Inquire at District Office, 799 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Stelton Branch, Stelton, N. J. ............ Inquire at Distdict Office, 799 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
Sunnyside Branch, Sunnyside, L. I. ....... Inquire at District Office, 799 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


New Yorkers! Get in touch with the F.S.U. Branch nearest your home. 











SUBSCRIBE NOW 
To Soviet Periodicals for 1933 


Pravda, Izvestia, Ekonomicheskaya Jizn 
Za Industrializatsiu 
each $10.00 per year 
e 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 


Day-to-day developments in the USSR and how foreigners share in 
them. 


MOSCOW NEWS Weekly Edition, 6 issues a month, $3.00 per year. 
Daily edition, 25 issues a month, $8.00 per year. 


USSR IN CONSTRUCTION, All-Picture Monthly, $5.00 per year. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, Published by the USSR CHAMBER OF 


CRITE wecccisscsescsvvesvces $2.00 per year 
SOVIET TRAVEL, Illustrated, 6 issues a year, $1.00 per year. 
« 


Send subscriptions, inquiries, requests for catalogues for Soviet 
publications, books, music, maps, etc. to 


AMKNIGA 


258 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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announces a 


SUBSCRIPTION CONTEST 
First Prize: TRIP TO THE SOVIET UNION 


and there are 82 other prizes! 


and there is besides 50c immediate cash for every sub obtained. You collect $1.50, 


send us $1.00, and keep 50c. 


It’s easy—you cannot fail. The contest began October 1, and will end March 1, 1933. 
Enjoy May Day in Red Square by getting the greatest number of subscriptions. If you 
win the first prize, or if you don’t—you still are making money for yourself by keeping 


the 50c on each sub as a commission. 


Begin now! 


THE NEW MASSES 


the only cultural organ in English in the U. S. A. publishing Marxist literary criticism, 


Write to NEW MASSES immediately for sub blanks. 


Address all inquiries, all orders to 


NEW MASSES, 799 Broad way, Room 625, New York 



































Labor Defender Banned in Chicago in June, 1932 
—Why? 
It gave the low down on the terror against workers 


in the Melrose Park demonstration in which Nine 
workers were shot by the police of Capone-land. 


Labor Defender Banned in Cuba—Why? 

It revealed the brutal slaughter of Cuban workers 
and peasants by Machado, puppet of Wall Street. 
Labor Defender Banned in Phillipine Islands— 

Why? 
It exposed persecution of Filipino workers and peas- 
ants by Wall Street government officials. 


Labor Defender Banned in Canada—Why ? 


It tells the story of workers slugged by lieutenants of 
the Canadian government—faithful sons of British 
imperialism. 


But the LABOR DEFENDER grows and reaches more 
thousands of workers and sympathizers. IT NOT ONLY 
EXPOSES BOSS TERROR—IT HELPS MOBILIZE 
THE FIGHT FOR WORKERS’ FREEDOM — IT 
HELPS BUILD MASS DEFENSE—IT TEACHES 
THE LESSON OF INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY 
AGAINST CAPITALIST TERROR. 


READ THE LABOR DEFENDER 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Subscription rates: $1.00 per year, 60c for six months 


LABOR DEFENDER 


Room 430, 80 East 11th Street, New York City 


LABOR DEFENDER and SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY— 
both for one year for $1.50 








A DIFFERENT BOOK ON RUSSIA! 


“One-Sixth of the World’s Surface” 
By RUSSELL WRIGHT 


Answers all the Common Questions: 


“Do the Bolsheviks allow religious services?” 
“Is there family life in Russia?” 

“Ts there forced labor?” p 

“Are the people starving in Russia?” 

“Is there individualism in Russia?” 


Illustrated, $1.25 


At your Bookstore or from the Author 


6233 FOREST AVE. HAMMOND, INDIANA 








LERMAN BROS., Inc., Stationers 
Special Prices to Organizations 
29 East 14th Street 














Did You Wonder How That Strike Was Won? 
How It Was Prepared? 


You Learn the Lessons of Strikes and 
All Workers’ Struggles in 


LABOR UNITY 


Special Subscription Offers: 


Labor Unity and Soviet Russia Today—both 
1 year for $1.50 


Labor Unity for 1 vear and Foster’s Latest 
Book “Toward Soviet America” — both for 
$1.50 


LABOR UNITY 
2 WEST 15th STREET 


ROOM 414, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















TORGSIN All-Union 


Company For Trade with For- 
eigners ... MOSCOW, U.S. S. R. 


ANNOUNCES THAT 


Money remitted by mail, cable or radio, by residents of the 
U. A. and Canada, to beneficiaries residing in U. S. S. R. 

Soviet Russia), will be placed to the credit of the named bene- 

ciary at any one of the Torgsin stores located in more than 
200 cities. The beneficiary in the U. S. S. R. may select at the 
Torgsin stores any articles of food, clothing or other commodities 
to the limit of his credit with Torgsin. 

In the event that the beneficiary resides in a town, where there 
is no branch of the Torgsin, desired commodities will be mailed 
to him from the nearest shipping base of Torgsin. Prices on all 
coinmodities are considerably lowered. 


K The following companies are authorized by Torgsin to re- 
ceive money and/or issue merchandise orders for trans- 
mission through Torgsin to persons residing in the U.S.S.R.: 


Amalgamated Bank of Postal Telegraph-Cable 
New York Company 


“a” Rapemnert: Gae- Public National Bank & 


American Express Company 
Manufacturers Trust Com- R. C. A. Communications, 
pany Inc. 


General Representatives of TORGSIN 
in the U. S. A. 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Trust Company 








THE LARGEST BALLROOM IN NEW YORK CITY 





STAR CASINO 


101-115 EAST 107th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





TELEPHONE LEHIGH 4- 2423 





Accommodations for Banquets, Balls, Entertainments, 
Conventions, Basket Ball and Boxing Exhibitions 


EQUIPPED FOR ALL SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 











Phone TOmkins Sq. 6-9554 


JOHN’S RESTAURANT 


SPECIALTY: ITALIAN DISHES 
A place with atmosphere where all radicals meet 


302 East 12th Street New York 





Compliments of 


WEBSTER HALL 


119 E. 11th St. New York City 
Where there will be a 
SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY DANCE 
On March 3rd 











We Are in Business for Your Health 


You cannot be energetic about any cause unless you live on 
Natural, Undoped Food Products — such as we sell at 
moderate prices. Visit our Health Shoppe, or send for 
Free Catalog and Health Guide (SW) and be pleasantly 


surprised. 
HEALTH FOODS DISTRIBUTORS 
129 E. 34th Street, New York City Tel. LExington 2-6926 





RUSSIAN TAUGHT 


New Soviet Pedagogical System by University Graduate 
Conversational, Individual, Group Instruction 
Moderate Fee 
G. ROUBIN, 3919 Laurel Ave., Sea Gate, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Telephone: ESplanade 2-8551 








Russian Costume Ball 


Celebrating 
FIRST BIRTHDAY of 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
9 
Friday, March 3, 1932 
WEBSTER HALL 


9 


Hold This Date Open A Good Time Assured 





STUDIO OF THE DANCE AND DRAMA 


Dramatic Group: Study of the Classics, also Modern—monthly...... $5.00 
Beginners’ Course in Modern EE EGE IAEA OS LT A 5,00 
Trial Lesson in Modern. Danas sicccccccccccvccceccscceccscceccsccss 1.00 


Under the Direction of 


DOROTHY DEER HORN 
18 WEST 7lst STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





VISIT 


STUYVESANT CASINO 


142 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-9742—9743 


The most luxurious halls on the east side. When your 
wedding reception. Very reasonable rates—Two large 





LEARN RUSSIAN 


Latest Russian-English Grammar and Self-Educator Pao go mme- Alphabet) 

by L. Siegel Price, $1.50. Modern Russian-English and English-Russian 

Dictionaries—Published in U, S. S. R.—$2.50 Each; Both for $4.50. 
NOVY MIR BOOK STORE 


35 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK CITY 











SHOW SOVIET MOVIES 
IN YOUR ORGANIZATION 


Better Cultural Programs — Increased Income 
SILENT AND SOUND FILMS 
Advertising Materials, Score Sheets, etc. 


Within 100 miles we can supply equipment, operators. 
For Prices and Dates write: 


GARRISON FILM 


DISTRIBUTORS INCORPORATED 
Successors to Foreign Film.Exchange, Inc. 


729 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 




















